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modesty it will probably seem to the historian of the
future, the events of the next three momentous days.
No impartial reader studying the record of what then
took place can come to any other conclusion than that
it was the pressure applied by the Opposition which
induced the Government to adopt the course pre-
scribed by the national honour and the national
interest, and that this pressure was applied was
primarily due to Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Lloyd told
him: "Balfour, of course, understands the position, but
Bonar Law does not know what it means, and Lans-
downe does not seem to understand/9 He went on to
say that Mr. Chamberlain was the only person who
could persuade the Conservative leaders to move. It
was, accordingly, Mr. Chamberlain who became the
moving spirit, and it was he who drew up the message
which was sent to Mr. Asquith. The Chamberlains
may have many faults, but they have never failed to rise
to a crisis.

When the Coalition was formed in May, 1915,
Mr. Chamberlain became Secretary of State for India,
and he retained that office for two years. In time of
war, and particularly when the war is on the scale of
the last one, the record of a Cabinet Minister becomes
merged in his country's history, and so it was with
Mr. Chamberlain at the India Office. His responsi-
bility for the Department under his charge could, to a
a very large extent, be nothing but nominal. The
Government of India was conducting a major cam-
paign in Mesopotamia, as well as supplying troops for
"side-shows" in different parts of the world: in addition
there was need for the utmost vigilance in the country
itself against the activities of German and Turkish
agents who sought to inflame Moslem opinion on the